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NEA Supplement | 


Nears Completion 


Fall is just around the corner. 
Officially, the first day of the fall 
season is September 22, but when 
August comes—well, the next stop 


along the route of seasons is fall. 
August for ALPA’s_ representa- 
tives was a month of much travel 
and many conferences — Boston, 
New York, Washington, Miami, 
and then Chicago. They traveled 
from Chicago to New York via 
Boston, by rail, and from New| 


York to Chicago via Washington | 


and Miami, by air. 





Last Conference with Northeast 


The month away from Head- 
quarters’ activities got under way 
in earnest when Mr. Behncke and 
his traveling secretary, Mr. 


nors, left for Boston on August 7 | 
and arrived the next morning at 
ten. Conferences with Northe 
Airlines started at 2:00 p. m. on 


the 8th and were for the purpose | 
of making one final effort to com- | 
plete a supplemental agreement, 


covering this company’s North At- | 
lantic operation. This agreement 
was in various stages of negotia- | 
tion ever since July 11, 1942. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 


These three United Air 
Jones, R. C. Ashley, 
1943. They’ve seen plenty of it since; 


have rolled up a combined total of 
still at it flying on UAL’s Alaskan 
is Seattle, 
ing to and beyond the 
United pilots have 


Arctic 





Lines pilots (l. 


Washington, to all points in Alaska. 
Circle, 
completed nearly 98% of their scheduled flights | 
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—Chicago Daily News Photo 


In the Senate, the Commerce Committee has jurisdiction over matters of civil aviation and air transportation. In the House, the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee has such jurisdiction, and Representative Alfred L. Bulwinkle heads the subcommit- 
Con-| tee for civil aviation which is a part of the full committee. On October 19, 1943, the House passed a resolution referred to as H. R. 307, directing that an 


| investigation be made to study matters relating to present and probable future conditions and developments in and affecting air navigation and 
| domestic and foreign air commerce. In conformity with this resolution, the House Aviation Subcommittee has been very active studying postwar, ayia- 
| tion problems. Recently, its members made an extensive trip, leaving Wasi.ington on August 6 and returning on August 29. On this inspection tous, the 


is looking over air line equipment at the Chicago airport. 


ast | committee traveled entirely by air and made inspection stopovers at Chicago. Ill; St. Paul, Minn.; Fairbanks, Nome, Anchorage, and Juneau, Alaska; : 
| Seattle, Wash,; San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah: Denver, Colo.; and Kansas City, Mo. In the picture shown, the re er 

Aviation Sukcommittee Chairman Bulwinkle is a legislator of 23 years’ experie ~ . 
| has a good basic knowledge of the industry and keeps abreast of all the latest developments. He is shown in the picture to the far left. Oihe“eest*«" 
| | bers of the committee are, beginning with third from left, Representatives Lyle H. Boren, Oklahoma; Richard Harless, Arizona; and Joseph P. Q'Harél) 


| Minnesota; Elton J. Layton, committee clerk; Representative Evan Howell, Illinois; Edward Warner, Civil Aeronautics Board member; and Represén- 

| tative Virgil Chapman, Kentucky. Other members of Bulwinkle’s committee who were not present were Representatives Lindley Beckworth, Texas, and 
Carl Hinshaw, California. When Chairman Bulwinkle returned to Washington, he announced that the inspection tour was eminently successful and he 
was sure that this committee had learned much of the industry's problems, both present and future. which would help them in mapping the legisla- 
tion pans from time to time to ach our country’s civil aviation in the forefront of world } Saw, a pion it has Sang held. 


teh + . 
—United Air Lines Photo 


to r.), Captains E. R. 


of that you can be sure. They | 
700,000 Arctic flying miles and are | 
operation, the springboard of which | 
In their Alaskan fly-| 
these three veterans and other | 


over what is described in the air line piloting fraternity as being just | 
about the toughest flying terrain in the world with the exception, of | 


course, of the “Hump” 


crew. 


route in China, without damage to plane or 
Nice going, fellows, and it’s a real boost to the war effort. 





| sions. 


| genuine earnestness. 


| tried to 
| wasn’t much material from which 
| to choose. 
| pening so 
could 


| He 
| inter-council pilots’ meeting in al 
| few 
| would be there to talk to us and| 
| discuss the Association in general. | 
| (The inter-council pilots’ meetings 


J | interest. 
and A. E. Derby, never saw Alaska until early | 





‘A Member of 
ALPA Speaks | 


This 


article, 


| Morris of TWA, is entirely orig- 


inal and based on his own impres- | 
It bears unmistakably the | 
stamp of complete sincerity and 


* * 


Since my last attempt to be 
scribe for our local council, vari- | 
ous things have happened that | 
warranted attention, but which 1 
forget, hoping there | 


However, a recent hap- | 
impressed me _ that 
restrain myself no longer | 
and decided to bring it to the at- | 
tention of the loyal readers of our 

publication. 

A few days ago, I was contacted | 
by our Chairman “Red” Foster. 
said there would be another} 


| 


days, and President Behncke | 


consist of pilots from all councils | 
in New York. They meet together | 
to discuss items of their mutual | 
“Red” Foster is chairman | 
of these meetings.) A notice was} 
posted on the bulletin board per- 
taining to the forthcoming meet- 
|ing—the date, August 17, 1944, 
location, and time were given. 
“Red” Notified Everyone 

We expected a possible one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty 


He's s The “Hump’s “ 


It was learned recently that Major 


written by Russ | Clayton E. Joyce, United Air Lines 


| pilot on military leave of absence, 
and ALPA member, has been ap- 
pointed chief pilot of the India-China 


Wing of the Air Transport Command. 
| All the air line pilots know what this 
| hell stretch air route is like and have 
|a healthy respect for what it takes 
| to fly it day after day on a “must” 


basis. 

Major Joyce is the first officer to 
hold the position of chief pilot on 
this operation. He’s not new at the 
| job and has been on this route from 


| the beginning and also has much to 


do with the training of pilots for this 


dangerous, difficult, and awe- -inspir- | 


ing assignment. 


A veteran pilot since his barn- | 


storming days in 1929, Joyce has | 
logged more than 10,000 flying hours | 
—9,000 with commercial air lines and | 
the remainder as a military flier. As 


LATE NEWS 


ust 

Robert A. Lovett, assistant sec- 
retary of war for air, declared 
recently that to assure lasting 
peace the United States must 
maintain at all times the finest 
quality air force in the world. 














‘Leadership 


C. Bedell Munro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, is 








(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) | 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 


Chief Pilot 


a United Air Lines pilot, he flew 
every run west of Chicago—from 
Vancouver te San Diego, from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, and from 
Portland to Denver. He joined United 





—United Air Lines Photo 


in 1933 and was given military leave 
in May, 1942. 

Since his arrival in the CBI thea- 
ter, Joyce has served as assistant 
executive for operations in the East- 
ern Sector and as sector executive 
officer. As wing chief pilot, he is re- 
sponsible for distribution of flight 
crews, development of en route flight 
procedures, transitional training, and 
coordination of recommendations as 
to lecations of radio stations and 
visual aids to navigation. 
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‘ .Editor 





‘‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














Undoubtedly, never in all of the many phases of the development 
of our country’s aviation have there been as many irrepairable and 
costly mistakes as in the engineering and construction of our airports. 
To this tremendous comedy of costly errors can be added still many, 
many more misspent millions chargeable to faultily selected airport 
sites. It is a dreary picture, and what really makes it all the more 
dreary is the fact that we are quite apparently not learning from nor 
benefiting -by our many mistakes. The cause of all this can be reason- 
ably divided. Politics, faulty site selection, poor airport planning and 
engineering, and failure to consult the ones who must use the airports, 
namely, the pilots, al play a part. Seldom ‘is there an airport building 
project wherein: politics isn’t entwined. and' permeated throughout the 

ire affair. Politics, while it is a:perfectly-honorable profession, has 
be ce in airport planning and construction ;.but to try to keep it out 
ers: as futile as trying to make water:run uphill—it’s next to im- 
ssible. In airport planning and construction, when politics has had its 
1 of flesh,” then come the so-called airport engineers with their 
eciies and impractical ideas coupled with an inborn reluctance 
ult with the ones, who have ‘the right answers, the pilots—hence, 
smonstrosities called airports. Of course, all airport engineers are 
like that; some do consult with the pilots, the users of the airports, 
and they. are the ones who build good airports. 

The federal government can .take little ‘credit for itself in this 
weird, dreary picture, because’ the hand it has played in this whole 
messy fiesta of mistakes has been shaky and weak, indeed. Why? 
Again, it’s politics. Political values and considerations come first, and 
good wédll-laid out airports come second. One place where the federal 
regulatory setup should play a nationwide, strong political free hand 
is in proper and uniform airport runway layout planning. Is this being 
done? Take a look around and see for yourselves that the answer is, 
“No!” The developers of our railway. system have made plenty of mis- 
takes, but, at least, they have kept uniform their tracks and right of- 
ways on which they operate.. Would.-it not be silly for them to do other- 
wise? Well, it’s just as wrong-not ;to construct our airports uniformly. 
We aren’t doing it although it’s entirely possible. Some will not agree, 
but it is. The smaller airports can; follow the same pattern of runway 
and taxiway layout as the larger ones. 

Now we hear still one more postwar cry—we need hundreds of 
additional airports, they say; we have to have them, etc., etc., and 
there can be no quarrel with this idea if the number and location are 
kept within reason and they are good airports. But again, what kind 
of airports are they going to be? Is it going to be like always? Little 
sound thinking, no uniform planning, half-baked slipshod airport site 
selection, little or no consulting with the users of the airports—the 
pilots—no consideration for the needs of airport traffic, either in the 
air or on the ground, all vitally important. Who is going to take the 
lead? Presumably, no one. Is it the bungling airport engineers and 
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I Draw Upon “Their’’ Imaginations 


By ROBERT B. MUELLER 
Council No. 4, TWA 


Los Angeles, California 





With all the new bids coming | 


out, new faces are going to be the 
usual rather than the unusual 
around Burbank from now on. 
Our list of pilots is growing and 


| 
| 


growing, and before long we 
should have quite an army out 
here. I like to see it grow; how-| 


ever, it would be more convenient 
for me if it would grow a little 
more from the bottom rather than 
from the top. Anyway, I’m glad 
to see some expansion taking 
place. 
Burbank Housing Shortage 
Almost Solved 

The last three pilots to bid out 
of Burbank were Bob Overman of 
Kansas City, and Dave Kuhn and 
A. S. Vance of Chicago. How- 
ever, Bob Overman bid back to 
Kansas City again due to the hous- 
ing shortage which seems to be 
one of the major problems in mov- 
ing out here; but if one is lucky, 
he can find a place in two or three 
weeks. There are dozens of hous- 
es for sale and it’s a simple mat- 
ter to buy one. All you have to 
do is invest your life savings as a 
down payment and pay off the bal- 
ance in sixty-two years. Those, 
of course, are the ones with the 
plumbing on the inside. With the 
others the plumbing is seasonal— 
you merely wait until the winter 
floods, and then you have your 
running water on the inside. No 
sinks are necessary because you 
just scrape your dishes on the 
floor and the floor moves on down 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) (Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


AN ALEUTIAN ISLAND HOT SPOT 





politicians who are hopeful of remaining in control? Obviously, yes, | 


unless something is done. We are now midway in our national airport | 
construction program and unless we awaken, the last half of the job} 
will be even more wasteful, error ridden, and more dreary than the | 
first. Let’s wake up before it’s too late. It is not an impossible task. | 
One good leader who knows the business of planning and constructing | 
airports, backed by an advisory committee made up of pilots, engi-| 
neers, and operators, can turn this dreary, wasteful picture into some-| 
thing savoring of common horse sense by cutting through the maze of | 
confusion, politics, and just plain ignorance of the subject which is | 
so disgracefully beclouding our airport picture, and come out with a 
scheme of airports, well-chosen, planned, and constructed, many of 
which will be international, of which our country can be justly proud. 

Due to expanding international air transportation, a country’s 


airports will demonstrate to the ‘world whether its people are good | 


planners and sound thinkers or whether they are bunglers of the first 
order, because a country’s airports will be the main street of its inter- 
national commerce. Will they be wide, uniform, and properly laid out 
or will they be narrow, crooked, laborious, and all different? We must 
start building good airports now and stop our Ouija Board airport 
planning and construction wonderings. When a pilot reaches an air- 
port—any airport in interstate or international air commerce—that 
should be home. He should see uniform lighting, runways, taxiways, | 
and all aids to landing, approach control, air traffic procedure, etc., 
should be uniform. In other words, it should be home for the pilot and | 
not the beginning of another series of dangerous adventures before his | 
skyliner can be safely docked on the ramp. .We must—REALIZE— | 
PLAN—ACT, AND SOON, or it will be too late. , 


—David L. Behneke 


SE Sarge on. Oe = mee 


When we think of the Aleutian Islands, we think of a cold and 
bleak chain of land extending for hundreds of miles in the far Pacific. 
| Yes, it is quite a distance—to be exact, 1600 miles. They are cold and 
bleak; and had we a bit more foresight, we would have known more 
about these strange possessions of ours before the Japs pulled their 
| December 7, 1941, sneak raid on Pearl Harbor. It can’t be said for 
| certain, of course, but the chances are that before Pearl Harbor our 
| ratty neighbor knew more about these islands than we did—and we 
|owned them. The people must not permit the politicians to repeat this 
| mistake. Yes, these islands are cold and bleak, but pictured here is at 
| least one Aleutian hot spot. Out on the tip of the Alaskan Aleutian 
Peninsula is Mt. Veniamanof, one of the oldest known volcanoes, esti- 
mated to have at one time reached a height of 18,000 to 20,000 feet 
before the top of the crater blew off, sending up billows of black 
smoke as it slowly built up a new crater inside the old one. 


remarkable picture was made from the nose of a Naval Air Transport 
Service plane by a pilot-photographic officer on a cargo-passenger flight 
from Seattle, Washington, to Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 
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19 Round Trips | 
to the Moon | 


By GENE KRUSE | 
Council No. 39, AA 
Chicago, Illinois 


Recently, our council had the} 
distinction of awarding service) 
pins to five men whose accumulat-| 
ed length of service was fifty | 
years. Larry Harris and Al De- 
Witt each received a fifteen-year | 


| pin, Harlan Talbot a ten-year pin, 





and Ernie Basham and Ernie Con- 
rad each received a five-year pin. 
Someone figured that their com- 
bined total miles was near the 
nine-million mark which equals 
about 19 round trips to the moon. 
This Is a Doggone Shame 

Here are some stories about Al 
and Larry that might bear repeat- 
ing, to wit: It seems that a 
stewardess wanted Al to} 
bring a dog to Chicago for her, 
and he, being the good-hearted soul 
that he is, could not refuse; so he 
made a little dog house about the 
size of a shoe box in which said 
dog was to be transported. The 
day of the trip arrived, and lo, 
when the dog put in its appear- 
ance, it turned out to be a Great 
Dane. Al looked at the dog, then 
at the box, and sadly informed the | 
young lady of the impossibility of 
carrying out his promise. However, | 
tears from feminine eyes changed 
all that and as the trip departed, 
Al, the Great Dane, and the bag- 
gage shared the front of the ship. | 


once 





—U. S. Navy Photo: From Acme 
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On Constant Memoriam 




















“To fly West, my friend, is 
all must take for a final check 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadies, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL: Darby, James E. — C&SAL; 
Davis, Wm. E.—Continental: Duke, Al- 
bert B.—EAL; Folkers, Harold 
iff; Greenlee, Robert L.— 
Thomas—UAL; 
Knudson, Max—TWA; McDowell, H. C 
—UAL; Mitchell, 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL; Nagel, 
Mid-Continent; x 

;_ Peterson, ren: ; Roth, 
Paul F.—EAL; Skelly, H. J.—AA; Tre- 
week, J. M.—AA, 

Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 

. — TWA; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—T. W. A. 


Active 


a flight We 


Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Liloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Antonio, S. B.—P. C. A. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bates, Clarence F.—N. W. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 

Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—U. A. L 
Borchers, ona A.A 


m> 


A. 


“Brand, W. J.—A. A, 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brown, D. W.—U 


.A.L. 
Brown, H. Babcock—N. E. A. 
Brown, W. C.—P. A. A. 

Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Bucklin, Fred—P. C. A. 

Burks, John A.—U. A. L. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Clayton, R. C.—C. & S. 

Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 

Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 

Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 

Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 

Dally, Benjamin H.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dryer, Dale F.—A. A, 

Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Elzey, Robert M.—P. A. 

Fey, Howard—U. A. L. 

Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

Gay, R. A.—A. A. 

Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 

Gill, D. N.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 


Hale, S. H.—E. A. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A 
Hart, John F.— 


Hill, George W.—A. A. 

Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 

Inman, Rodger R.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Ireland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jameliller, Stanley E.—C. A. L 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lioyd E.—U. A. L, 
Josselyn, John—P. C. A. 

Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—AA; Kineannon, Ted 
N.—AA; King, George B.—PAA; Kom- 
dat, Albert C.—EAL; Kroeger, John H.— 
PAA-Western. 

Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
— TWA; Livermore, Joe — NW; Loeffler, 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 


McAfee, William—PAA; McMickle, Har- 
old—Panagra; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL:; 
Mamer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald 
V.—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.— UAL; 
Martin, Karl R.—NWA; Miller, B. D.— 
al; *Miner, Willard H.—UAL; 
Montee, Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G. 
— VAT; Morgan, Howard — TWA; 
Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 

Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 

O’Brien, W. E.—PCA; Odell, M. T.— 
AA; *Olson, Kenneth S.—NW; *Onsgard, 
Alden—NWA; Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 
Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Charles F.—AA; Perry, 
J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 
Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold E.— AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL; Pursley, C. H.—Panagra. 

Quale, R. J.—AA. 

Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
*Rhew, Jesse N.—C&S; Riggs, Russell S. 
—AA; Robbins, Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, 
John A.—KLM; Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; 
Rust, F, H.—AA. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.— TWA; Sandblom 
J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Lowell V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene S. — 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C 


—WAE: Smoot, C. H.—Braniff; Stiller, 
Harry A. — AA; Supple, Robert E. — 
Panagra. 


Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo — PAA; Thomas, L. E. — EAL: 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Rob- 
ert—Panagra. 

Underwood, Sanford L.—AA, 

Vance, Clark K.—UAL 


Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.—TWA; *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 


Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; West, F. W. 
—NW; Whidden, R. G.— 
mayer, Otto—PAA; Williams, Wayne C, 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL:; 

then, John A.—WW; *Wright, J. S.— 
TWA 


Young, George S.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
A-ICD; Cochran, Robert M. — 


UAL; Colton, Ray—UAL; Currier, C. L. 
— TWA; Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, 


Harley T.—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—! H 
poet ate Leland S. — EAL; Jaster, 


rank B.—EAL; Maguire, Richard C.— 
AA; McConaughey, Ira M.—AA; Nord- 
beck, H. T.—NEA; Phelps, Henry T.— 
PAA; Swanson, Axel—AA; Wittenberg, 
Frank E.—UAL. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; 
Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
ean W.; $ 


Caldwell, G .;_ Drayton, 
Chas, M.; Fisher, Alfred 0, :F.; Huls- 
man, Herbert W.; Hunter, Lewis H 
Jackson, L. A. K 


-; Judy, H. R.; Kerwin, 
. J.; McMarkin, Richard A.; Mills, Ar- 
thur; Mitchell, R. L.; ‘iter Dewey L.; 
"Bri r 


O’Brine, Forrest E.; Ormsbee, F.: 
Riddle, Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J.; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; 


Stark, Howard C.; Va istyne, H 
Jr.; Veblen, E. H.; Walbridge, Donald 
C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harol . 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 

Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel; 
mack, David F. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 
Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, 
* Apprentice Member. 


Lang- 
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—International News Photo 

A dead Japanese officer lies where he was shot out from his sniping vantage point behind a still- crated | 

Jap plane motor at an airfield on Saipan Island. Marines blasted him from his hiding place during an Ameri- | 
can advance on enemy positions in the interior of the island. There were many Jap motors like this still in | 
their crates at the island’s important airfields, but most of them had been damaged by the terrific naval and | 
aerial bombardment which preceded the Marine landings. Dead Japs are the only good Japs, and therefore, | 
the greatest point of interest is the motor. Doesn't it bear a very close resemblance to our own aircraft mo- | 
tors? Yes, indeed. It's quite likely a direct copy. Who's there who dares to say it wouldn't be a good thing to 
curb some of our greedy, money-hungry industrialists from selling weapons to uncivilized monkey men for | 
use later to slay our own children? While we are talking so much about preserving peace, had we not better | 


| 


OH! OH! HERE’S STILL | ANOTHER 
COPILOT’S LAMENT 


THIS WAS SENT IN By COoPILOT R. D. SMITH OF EASTERN AIR 
LINES. HE SAys, “DON’T GIVE ME CREDIT FOR WRITING THIS, BECAUSE 
I DIDN’T. I HAPPENED TO PICK IT UP AT THE BOEING SCHOOL A FEW 
YEARS AGO.” WELL, ANYWAY, WE'LL TAKE HIS WORD FOR IT AND CREDIT 
HIM FOR SENDING IN A VERY FINE LITTLE SUPPLEMENT TO THE COPILOTS’ 
SIDE OF THE TERRIBLE FEUD WHICH HAS BEEN RAGING IN THE PAGES OF 
THE AIR LINE PILOT BETWEEN THE LEFT AND RIGHT SIDE OF THE 
COCKPITS AND VICE VERSA EVER SINCE OCTOBER, 1942. JUST TO BRING 
EVERYBODY UP TO DATE, WHAT STARTED THE SHOOTING WAS A POBM WRIT- 


TEN BY KEITH MURRAY, WHICH WAS PUBLISHED IN THE OCTOBER, 1942, 
ISSUE ENTITLED, “THE~COPILOT.” 
POEMS HAVE APPEARED: 
No. 2,” “A CAPTAIN’s LAMENT NO. 
| No. 4,” 
LISHED, THE SCORE IS ABOUT 
LONG AS THERE ARE TWO SEATS IN AN AIR LINER COCKPIT. 
WE CAN’T REFRAIN FROM REMARKING THAT 
JEST.” 
OFFICER.” 


SINCE THAT TIME, THE FOLLOWING 
“A CAPTAIN’s LAMENT,” “A CAPTAIN’S LAMENT 
3,” AND “A CAPTAIN’S LAMENT 
NOW COUNTING THE COPILOTS’ LAMENTS WAITING TO BE PUB- 
EVEN; BUT THE FEUD WILL CONTINUE AS 
IN ANY EVENT, 
A TRUTH IS TOLD IN 
“ODE TO A FIRST 


“MANY 


ANYWAY, HERE’S SMITH’S CONTRIBUTION, 


I’m a disillusioned dodo 

Perched high in a DC-32. 

I’m never heard from, 

But yet I’m there to see. 

I get to pull the wheels up 

As the captain tells me when 

And if I’m very good, 

He'll let me put them down again. 


I went to start a motor 

To see if it would run. 

The captain slapped me on the 
And said, “That isn’t done.” 

He pointed to the wobble pump 
And said, “Sonny, pump away.” 
I thought I’d rather fly 

Than pump for flying pay. 


wrist 


We taxied for the take-off, 

As I wrestled with the lock. 

The guy in the tower 

Said the time was two o'clock. 
We gave the crate the throttle 
Which they clocked at thirty-nine. 
She sounded like a swarm of bees 
Wide out and all in rhyme. 














talk a bit about this — 


You Don’t Have to > Be ‘Crazy 


(Continued from m Page 2, Col. 4) | 

Everything went along fine until| 
the first stop when the — han- 
dlers tried to remove the baggage | 
from under and around fido. A 
hostile look and well-placed growls 
made it plain that intrusions were 
not welcome. The boys called Al, 
and after explaining the situation, 


they suggested that he remove 
said cargo. “Sure, sure, I'll be| 
glad to do it,’ said Al and blithely 
made for the cockpit. However, 


his attempt at cargo removal was 
greeted with a low-throated growl 
ind a I-never-saw-you-before atti- 
tude, all of which complicated the 
ssue. Well, the trip finally arrived | 


in Chicago with all the en route} 
baggage still on the ship well 
guarded by fido. Irate passen- 


gers and an equally hostile PO de-| 
partment had Al in hot water for | 
some time before the whole thing | 
was finally straightened out. I| 
never did find out how the dog was | 


finally delivered, or whether or 
not they ever got it out of the| 
ship. | 


Now We'll Tell One 

Larry Harris had a Dusenburg| 
at one time and while on a vaca-| 
tion trip to Colorado and the West | 
Coast, he decided to take a trip to| 
the top of Pikes Peak. | 
days a person who could brag} 
about getting to the top of the 
peak in high really had done} 
something. Larry with full con- 
fidence in his car began the trip. 
Every grade he encountered was 
easily taken in stride until he 
rounded one turn to find a bus 
stalled across the road. The bus} 
was too big to back down the nar-| 
row road, and the road was too 
narrow for Larry to pass around 
the bus. He finally ended up by 
pushing the bus to the top of the 
mountain. Was he mad! Whee! 
Even the cool air at the top did 
not cool him off enough. He sput- 
tered, “I had to use second some 
of the time when I started to push 
the bus.” On the same trip, while 
going through a bridge formed by 
one of the giant redwoods in the 
redwood forest in California, he 
encountered a load of hay coming 
towards him. What to do? Easy! 
He pulled onto one of the limbs 
until the wagon drove by, backed 
off, and went happily on his way. | 
After fifteen years of air line fly-| 
ing, stories like this come easy. | 
a I have always said, “You don’t | 
have to be crazy to be a pilot, but | 
it sure helps a lot.” 
One’s Attitude Completely Revised | 

Our home front has been busy | 
preparing the boys as they reach | 
that point in seniority for those 





| and allowed to see what it is like | 
| from the left, 


| saying, 


| days of left seat flying. You knov x 
that time when, as the captain, ail | 
you do is watch the copilot work— | 
according to some poems and tales | 
we hear. It’s funny though when | 
given the third degree on schedule | 


one’s attitude can 
so completely be revised. As I was 
Brainard has completed 
the required number of hours with 
the chief pilot so that he can go 
out on his own. Ferris, Atkins, and 
Greiner have their ATR and 4M 
ratings and are now rate qualified. 
MacDonald has an ATR and is get- | 
ting his 4M and that qualified rat- 
ing. As we go to press, four of the 
boys, no names as yet, are 
to Burbank for a month or 
Hollywood. 

Our attendance record at meetings 
has jumped from xx to yy per cent | 
under the new system of double meet- 
ings. Now everyone has a chance to 
hear w what goes _on, | 


going 
so—ah, 





In those | gsews 


TOP ACE 


Wei ¥ & Disto: wand | 


(Continued tiem Pe Page 2, Col. 3) | 
| the street. 





In that way, you can | 


check on what your neighbor had | 
for dinner and, whether or not, he’s | 


living higher than you. 


endless, and I’ve just begun to tap 


them in my own mind; but psycho- | 
best to let the cap-| 


logically, it’s 
tains, more senior than I, draw 
upon their imaginations to further 
the picture. From past experi- 
ence as a copilot for some of them, 


|I know they have weird and dis- 


torted ones, shuddering with hor- 

ror at the word, “Burbank.” 

Everything I Have Is Yours 
Nothing in the foregoing para- 


graph is to be misconstrued by the | 


pilots junior to me. I want them 





_ (Continued ¢ on 1 Page 8, _ Col. 4) 








—International News Photo 
Lieutenant (j.g.) Alexander Vraciu, 25, of East 
Chicago, Indiana, suburb of Chicago, son of a 
traffic policeman, has just been announced the Navy's top ace. Recently 
| he shot down six Japanese dive bombers in one day in the West Mari- 
| anas. The following day he got another, to run his score to 19 planes 


totally destroyed. The previous Navy record for planes shot down was 
held by Ike Kepford, former Northwestern University star. 


The pos-| 
| sibilities of this mode of living are | 


steal I pulled back on the prop control 


And cut down on the gun. 

The captain turned to me and said, 
“Your work is now half done.’ 

We went dashing through the ether 

At a hundred eighty per; 

The props went round and round again, 
But we're still just where we were. 


You sit and watch a hundred dials 
| And wonder what they’re for. 

Y ou gaze up at the ceiling 

And then down at the floor. 

You sit there looking unconcerned, 
But you gently scratch your ear; 
For what yowre really thinking is, 
“How far is there from here?” 

| 

Two motors and four gas tanks, 

A girl and two good men 

To get this bird cage off the ground 
And bring it back again. 

A heavy cargo in the pits, 
Observer seated near, 

A jug of coffee in the rack 

You wish were full of beer. 





There’s another little lever 

Put there for us saps. 

You grab and wrestle with the thing 
When the captain calls for flaps. 

Your wheels are down again and locked; 
Your props are back in low; 

You start to call the air speed. 

My God, we’re gliding slow. 


When you come in for a landing 
And your glide is set just fine, 

You must get back to 20 feet 

To cross the boundary line. 

The asphalt’s very close now 

And you cannot hear a sound. 
From far behind we hear a crash— 
The tail wheel’s on the ground! 


You struggle with the tail lock 

As you taxi to the line. 

The captain turns to you and says, 
“My boy, you've done just fine. 

As a copilot, yow’re good stuff; 

So don’t have any fears, 

For that’ 8 the way you're going to fly 
U ntil you’ ve had ten years. 


PRESS AGENT DRUM BEA TING 


When in Dallas, Texas, on July| pub public setiiini in the ain 
27, negotiating an amendment to| Behneke’s interview is reprinted 
the pilots’ working agreement with| pere as follows: 

Braniff Airways, President David | 


; “There will si 
L. Behncke was interviewed by the | | ‘hn ps os oa as 
“Dallas Morning News” on post- | hig 


= near as great as the promotional 
war aviation problems. His obser- 8 P - 


j element in aviation is attemptin 
vations were included in a write-| P & 


to sell 
up in that paper under the head- iene he public on now,” 


ing, “Pilot Says Air Picture Over-| Those who picture a big bulk: 


drawn.” Mr. Behneke takes the! y¢ travel done by air and a large 
position that there is too much portion of the nation’s freight 
just = con pages hig Pagpern traffic going through the skies are 
cir of postwar aviation, both | | misleading the public, he believes. 
air line and miscellaneous com- | bp > oe a moms - 
mercial. He says the press agents | Beh ee anid, Med = = a 
< | > =) S. 

and the stock promoters are really aioa re a eo part ther yranas Sa 
beating the drums and if a goodly i ane interested ochnattie in 
rg 4 a noe — speed. The railroads and the bus 
oe Th sya ie callie Tied ~ lines wil! continue to handle their: 

says : share as in the past. To assume 
sold on air line transportation and that the surface forms of trans- 


aviation generally, but overselling : : 13 . 
is Adineneisly charset eth the portation will stand still is entirely 
explosive repercussions of lost| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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Uncle Sam’ s <Mesnest Battle ‘een of the Sky 


erie Ctl 





THE BOEING SUPERFORTRESSES WERE DEVELOPED IN THE 
EMERGED THE MOST FORMIDABLE WEAPON KNOWN TO SKY WARFARE. 
POWER SHORTAGES, THERE’S NONE IN INDIA. 
AIRPORTS NECESSARY TO ACCOMMODATE THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESSES 


BLOCK BUSTERS SMACK-DAB RIGHT IN THE CENTER OF JAPAN’ 
ABOVE YOU 


ALL LOCAL CHAIRMEN WERE NOTIFIED 


, Col. 3) 


pilots at the gathering, and “Red” 
proceeded to secure a hall or a likely | 
spot in which we could handle this} "amg il idea i ee ; 

large 2 group. After several phone - gee eta en ee SO 
ealls and much thought, the Plan- | ut mighty good. . — 
dome Golf Clubhouse was obtain-|_ /though I had been by the Club 
ed because of its facilities. “Red” | a good many times, it = a nice 
then proceeded to notify everyone drive down along the shore and 


(Continued from ‘rom Page 1 | whom I hidaialie knew, and perhaps 
I wanted to make an impression. 
| At least, I felt that this meeting 


was important. After all, this 


concerned in the various councils. {around the crooked roads to th 
let 2 “ Ss . . . 1 
All local poh aah were notified, | Clubhouse, which sits behind 
who, in turn, were supposed to enormous trees. Only across the 


road is the railroad station which 
made it convenient to those who 
could not drive out. It impressed 
me, as I left the car, as being a 
|grand place to meet with a grand 
| bunch of men who were doing so 
|much to aid and abet the safe 
{conduct of air line transportation. 
| That Man of the Airways, 
| Jerry Wood 

Across the long high porch of 
this old colonial house and inside 
through the mammoth living room 
to the meeting room with its high- 
beamed ceiling and rows of chairs 
with a long table in front for the 
speaker, I spotted ‘‘Red’”’ who ap- 
peared to be in shipshape for a 


notify their men. 
i Felt This Meeting Was Important | 
I had visions of an extra large | 
group of pilots meeting to hear 
what their Association leader had | 
to say, and to meet him personally | 
if they had not done so before and 
to show, by their attendance, their 
appreciation for what he has done 
for the pilots as well as for the air 
transport business as a whole. Per- 
sonally, I was what you might call 
eager as I dressed to go out to the 
Golf Club, and I was a little more 
careful in my appearance than 
usual, although the evening was a 
hot one in New York, because I 
felt that I would meet a great 
many new people as well a as many 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 





—Western Air Lines Photo 
INTEREST Apparently, the youngsters are more interested in 
the pilot than the plane he is explaining. Study 
their faces—imprinted there is the interest that will keep our country’s | 
aviation on top. Copilot James Stone, Western Air Lines, answers 
technical questions of aspiring entrants in the annual San Fernando 
Valley aircraft model contest. It’s the technique that counts the most, 
says air line pilot Stone. Left to right are Kay Tolman, 1117 So. Lake 
Burbank, Calif., with his model of the Black Widow; Buddy Day, 700) .. 
San Jess, Burbank, with a Focke-Wulf; Pilot Stone; and Dick Beck- 
meyer, 1024 Orange Grove, Burbank, with an original design. Western | 
Air Lines is sponsoring the Sweepstakes Trophy for the best model | 
an the senior class of the contest which came to its climax with a) 
anodel show August 19-20. 





GREATEST 


S GREATEST STEEL 
SEE INDIAN WOMEN WORKING ON ONE OF THE FIELDS WITH A SUPERFORTRESS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
IT Is A MIGHTY BIG AIRPLANE AND FROM ALL SEPOEts A MIGHTY GOOD ONE. 


| be that’s 


International News Photo 
SECRECY FROM WHICH IT HAS 


SPEAKING OF MAN POWER OR WOMAN 
A LOT OF THAT KIND OF POWER WAS USED TO BUILD THE GREAT 
WHIC 
WHICH SO WOUNDED THE EGO OF THESE SUPER EGOISTS WHEN THEY FLEW 


JAPAN AND 
AND DROPPED 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER, YAWATA. 


H ARE NOW BOMBING 


OVER ON JUNE 15 


‘Whata’ We Know 
Nothing—My, My 


By CHARLES QUINN 
Council No. 48, C&S 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
will soon be getting back to normal 
operations, another round trip be- 
tween New Orleans and Chicago. 
With the Army taking over cargo 
schedules, C&S has received two 
DC-3’s for line operation. At this 
writing, one ship is in our shop and 
almost ready for the trip to the 
factory, and the other ship is at 
the Douglas factory being refitted. 


The first ship was flown to Santa| 


Monica by Chief Pilot Hap Ander- 
This new schedule will see 
some new faces and the return of 
some old ones to the New Orleans 
base. Five crews will be added to 
New Orleans. Just who these mem- 
bers will be, I do not know as yet, 
but so far there are Stauber, Jum- 
onville, Percy, Johnson, Maynard, 
and Deris. 
He’ll Be Known as “Little Jack” 
Jack McKee is back on schedule 
after serving two years with the 
AAF, sixteen months overseas. 
Welcome back, McKee. And I want 
to add that the McKee’s are proud 
parents of an adopted son, Lowell 
Rowe McKee. I bet he will be 
known as “Little Jack.” 
Carter Haas, standing on 
ramp at St. Louis 


son. 


the 
showing evi- 


dence of having done some paint- | 


ing, said, 
two days. 


“TI painted my house in 
” That’s a lot of paint 
for one pilot to spread— well, 
maybe it’s just a little house. 

Slim Stauber went to New York | 
to spend a few days with his son| 
who is in the Navy Air 
Also, Ben Catlin went out Texas 


| way to see his son get his AAF 


wings. 
been 


Copilot R. G. Carlton has 
sworn into the Navy Air 


| Corps. Dick Potter is joining the 


Navy. 
ty-six. 
The Answer Is “Nothing” 

This is about all the news I can 
think of right now. I need a little 
help from the rest of the pilots. I 
pass through Memphis and see two 
or three pilots, and I ask, “What’s 
new? What do you know?” The 
answer is, “Nothing.” Well may- 
good, but it doesn’t help 
this column. So why don’t you fel- 
lows give with some dirt or good 
and I’ll clean them up or 
stretch them out and try to get 
out a newsletter every month. 

I guess I’ll give up now to go 

fishing. I’ll try again next month. 


Both boys are under twen- 





| has been the subject of numerous 


| company and the 





iF or dance Negotiations —AL- Time Record 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) | representative, all of Council No. 9. 


The conferences lasted for three 
days, August 8, 9, and 10. 
Fast and Rough 

When Messrs. Behncke and Gon- 
nors arrived in Boston, they were 
met by Mr. Ulrich, and after fin- 
ishing their work with Northeast, 
they left for New York by train 
on August 10. This trip from Bos- 
ton to New York was not without 
a touch of humor. A stateroom 
National | had been engaged for the purpose 
| Mediation Board first sent in a| Of catching up on some back work, 
|mediator on November 7, 1942.| much of which had accumulated, 
| Shortly thereafter, mediation .was| but the train went so fast that it 
|temporarily suspended, and the! Was impossible to operate a type- 
Association had| Writer or do anything except to 
another series of direct confer-| hang on. The arrival comment 
ences, the last of which was in| Was, “Well, it didn’t take us long, 
Boston having started on August | but what a ride!’”’ The name of the 
8, 1944. At this meeting, the| train is “Merchants’ Limited.” Its 
Northeast North Atlantic Supple- total running time between Boston 
mental Agreement was brought to | 2nd New York, a distance of 229 


Complete accord was reached with 
Northeast Airlines operating offi- 
cials on July 24, 1942, on a sup- 
| plemental agreement covering this 
route, and it was placed in opera- 
tion by the company. Later, the 
company’s president, Mr. Solomon, | 
refused, for some reason, to sign 
| it and it went to mediation on Au- 
| gust 26, 1942. Since that time, it 





conferences, and_ the 


completion with the exception of | Miles, is 4 hours and 20 minutes, 
two minor points which, it is ex-|@nd for surface transportation, 


that isn’t slow. 
| Third Series of Conferences 
with PAA 

Friday, August 11, marked the 
opening of the third series of Pan 
American employment agreement- 
making conferences in the Floren- 
tine Room of the Hotel Lexington 
in New York. Present for the com- 
pany were Franklin Gledhill, vice- 


pected, will 
near future. 
It’s a Supplement— 
Not an Amendment 

This particular agreement is not 
an amendment but a supplement to | 
the company’s’ basic working 
agreement which was first placed 
into effect on this air line on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940. This series of con- | 


be agreed to in the 


ferences established an all-time| PYesident and purchasing agent; 
record for lengthy negotiations, Richard Barnes, R. Fatt, Jerome 
but there are plenty of reasons for Fenton, and S. P. Kaufman, all 


special assistants to Mr. Gledhill; 
Miss Wilma Severson, secretary; 
and Julian Humiston, PAA statis- 
tician. Representing the pilots were 
Messrs. Behncke and Ulrich of 
ALPA; R. R. Campbell, chairman, 
and C. T. Bliss, copilot, Council 
No. 56, Transpacific; C. L. Grin- 
nel, first pilot, Council No. 55, 
Seattle; C. W. Karraker, chair- 
man, and F. H. Goslin, copilot, 
Council No. 10, Caribbean; George 
Doole, chairman, and J. C. Waugh, 
copilot, Council No. 36, Trans- 
atlantic; J. B. Magenis, first pilot, 


this. Among other things, the com- 
pany changed management at one 
point while the negotiations were 
in progress, and this happened 
right at a time when an agree- 
ment was reached on their North 
Atlantic Supplemental Agreement. 
Of course, when the management 
changed, it was impossible to com- 
plete the contract until more con- 
ferences were held with the new 
management. At the latest confer- 
ences, with Northeast in August, 
1944, speaking for the company 
were M. H. Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent, operations; H. L alae, and J. J. Pfahler, copilot, Council 
comptroller; S. A. Short, superin- No. 59, Africa-Orient; and R. N. 
tendent of flight operations; and Parks, acting chairman, and nN. Bi. 
H. Wheeler, chief pilot. Speak- Lutz, copilot, Council No. 26, 
ing for the pilots were David L. W cmern. 
Behncke; Karl J. Ulrich, ALPA PAA’s Agreement Is the Largest 


Headquarters; Ralph E. Meguire, These conferences continued 
Chairman Council No. 9; George from Aug. 11th through the 22nd. 
B. Steers and George R. Neu- Previous conferences with this 


company to establish its first pilots’ 
, Col. 


hauser, first pilot representatives; 


and W illiam Peter Carey, copilot (Continued on Page € 


It Was Closer Than Close 


Corps. | 





re News Photo 


“A miss is as good as a mile,” is a very old saying. This para- 
trooper’s missing death was much closer than a mile. As a matter of 
fact, he was very lucky to be very close to one of his “chute-borne” 
buddies when his own parachute equipment failed. Here is recorded 
one of the most dramatic scenes ever captured by a camera—descend- 
ing from the sky, two paratroopers using one chute during maneuvers 
of an air defense center. Demonstrating great quickness and pres- 
ence of mind, this paratrooper, when his own equipment fouled and 
failed, grabbed the shroud cords of the chute of another. The two 
descended in this fashion safely to the earth. What was that about 
awe time? This paratrooper’s credit must have been good. It 

ad to be. 
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Pe : ‘ 
cord For‘Red ASpecial THE ‘BOY FROM “NINETY- SIX” 
| wr. 2e F | 
No. 9. ‘Delivery Letter | 
three |§ 
| 
(Foreword) Headquarters of | 
1 Gon- | the Air Line Pilots Association is 
> were |@ very busy place and much mail 
er fin- |is received daily. Every once in 
theast, a while, a letter comes to Head- 
- train | | quarters that is different. Some 
n Bos- { of these letters reflect serious trou- 
rithout TAKE THE WORK OUT OF TURBULENT ee dire cn pay some are just 
eroom AIR FLYING | Sais screwy, an every — m “ 
— (Foreword) The purpose of this column, “Technically eaking,” while, we pata that reflects 
work, ; to provide a means yg members to express rr tn. Fat on aa some true-to-life happening ; ™ 
ulated, cts that are technical in nature. Most of the time there isn’t enough fact, so much so that it is down- 
that it of this material sent in to fill this column. The membership ought to right humorous. W hen one gets 
type- think about this instead of having the column go beg for material.|*ight down to it, there isn’t much 
ept to ought to be the other way around. There should be more than| about life that isn’t funny, but 
mment here is space to print. This month we have a very interesting letter | there are very few people who can 
; long, rom Captain J. J. Kelley of Eastern Air Lines on the subject of flight put things down on paper that are 
of the ustrument arrangement and utilization, which reads as follows: true to life. On July 31, Head- 
1.” Its ear Mr. Behncke: quarters received a letter from 
Boston It will, perhaps, be an old story to you, and to most of the old- Chairman “Red” Foster of Coun- 
sf 229 timers in the business. Yet, since it has only been within the past! ej] No, 2, TWA-New York, in 
inutes, year that this item has come to my attention, it occurs to me that which he writes of an incident re- Pa 
: sossibly some others, besides myself, had somehow not come across | - . 
tation, his method of TAKING THE WORK OUT OF FLYING THUNDER- lating to receiving a special de- —Delta Air Lines Photo 
STORMS and other such turbulence. | livery letter from Headquarters | Lt. Col. John H. Williamson hails from Ninety-Six, South Caro- 
; that really has everything when|ina. Yes, that’s actually the name of a town, no fooling, and Colonel 
SHEET NO. 5 it comes to writing in a lifelike| Williamson is one of the home town boys who made good. He is a 
ed the ee ES : | fashion. The letter follows: | veteran Delta Air Lines pilot, formerly stationed at Atlanta, Georgia, 
of Pan I j | and now on active duty with the U. S. Air Forces. He flew the plane 
ement- HORIZON DIV.GYRO Dear Dave: | which carried Vice-President Henry A. Wallace on recent trips around 
iia, ~ Po This may seem like an odd re-| China. At the beginning of the war, Williamson flew in North Africa, 
ington \ rs ; quest, but I must ask you not to| where a depot has been named after his home town, oy er 
ge oe { Ch) send me any more special delivery | Because of his previous experience as aviation advisor to the Chinese 
eee letters. If you have some letters | S°Vermment in 1936-1938, he was returned to that area and is now 
I, vice- . : , h f the transport of the 14th Air Force under General Chen- 
: ; / : ,, which you don’t particularly want | in charge o psi ye 
agent; a - °F nit die ggg ! cularly Want | jault. He is personal pilot for the General and has also carried Amer- 
Jerome on delivered in a hurry, It will be ican and Chinese officials, including Madam Chiang Kai-shek. William- 
an, all QO O. K. to send them special deliv- son, a colorful pilot with more than a million air miles to his credit, 
ledhill ; 14a \ ery. Any other mail and espec-| worked for Delta as early as 1929, later returning to the Army, where 
retary : ially important mail should be|he was associated with Chennault as a member of the famous “three 
statis- \ j Se) sent regular or just plain mail. In| men on a flying trapeze” air team. He came back to Delta in 1938 
RESTS A ani this way, I will get it quicker. and served as a pilot for the air line until called back into active duty 
iar IR SPEED . : .| with the Army early in the war. Vice-President Henry Wallace wrote: 
ich of = To give you — example of «Dear Mrs. Williamson: Your son, ‘Red’ Williamson, on June 27, 1944, 
irman, 5 what happens here in New Hyde | gook me by plane from Kungming to Gueling, and from there to Chen 
souncil Park with its quaint post office| Tu. He wanted you.to know that he is getting along fine. Everybody 
. Grin- . and mail delivery system, I’ll ex-| likes him very much. Sincerely yours, H. A. Wallace.” 
lo. 55, plain how I managed to get a 
chair- : ggaaaaat } special delivery letter recently. I looked in the phone book for| the postmaster is. There was a 
-opilot, I returned home Saturday after-| post office or postmaster—neither | postal inspector’s office listed in a 
George Saale noon from a shopping trip. There| was listed. I then called informa-) little town five miles away. I 
Vaugh, ik & E OF CLIMB were several air-mail letters under| tion on the telephone and asked| called that number. Someone an- 
Trans- GGESTED ARRANGEMENT - the door and a notice that a spec-| for the post office or postmaster’s| swered and said, ‘Mineola post 
t pilot, ial delivery letter to me had been| number. She said, “There is a| office.” I said, ‘May I speak to 
pouncil as, i left at 711 Terrace. We live at} post office telephone, but we can’t| the postal inspector?” The voice 
R. N. a \ \ 703. I had been waiting anxious-| give out the number.” I said,| said, “He’s not here.” I said, 
N. H. Be = __ ive ly for this special from you. I} “Can you give me the postmaster’s| “Where is he?” The voice said, 
o. 26, id || needed it right away so I could| number?” She said, ““What’s his} “He’s home.” I said, “Can you 
2 yr || arrange some important meetings.| name?” I said, “I don’t know.’’| give me his name and number?” 
argest AIR SPEEL TURN ~& -BANK KATE OF CLIMB || I couldn’t understand why the let-| She said, ““Then I can’t help you.” | The voice said, “His name is 
itinued 3 oo J| ter should have been left at num-| I am new in this village. I didn’t} Smith, but he has no phone.” 
22nd. To begin with, it has generally been a “Rule of Thumb” among ber 711. I knew no one there,| know the postmaster’s name or I then drove downtown think- 
h _this he wingy fraternity to trim the “DC’s” for cruising at 140 m.p.h. in| but anyway I rushed over to in-| know anybody who did. I thought ing I might find someone who 
pilots’ imes of rough air manipulation, a figure arrived at empiricalness | quire. Though 711 is only four| the police chief or any police offi-| would know the postmaster, At 
1. 1) oon after the advent of these aircraft, and more recently given sub- | numbers, counting odds from 703,| cer would know who the postmas-| tey jnquiring for in houe 
stantiation by Douglas engineers in a study of “gust loads,’ in which | 7 finally found the d--n_ place| ter was, so I looked for police in ‘ 
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hey demonstrated that this wing could be stalled at air speeds as high 
s 130 m.p.h., corrected air speed. 
Therefore, for the purpose of demonstration, we will accept 140 
1.p.h. 
noderate enough that sudden reversals of load would not constitute a 
hreat of structural failure. With this as a premise, 
ubject. 

It will be readily acknowledged that pilots who regularly con- 
juct flight ON INSTRUMENTS come to subconsciously accept as 
NORMAL a horizontal or vertical needle position in many of the 
nstruments ; i 
vauges. DIRECT 
TINUALLY 
tions seem to command one’s attention even when not looking directly 
it them. 


SCRUTINY of these instruments is not CON- 


Taking cognizance of this propensity, it has been a standard | 


yractice to align the face of the air-speed indicator, so that the gradu- 
ition for minimum gliding speed (about 82 m.p.h.) is in, what we 
shall call, the “3 o’clock” position when coming in for a landing; thus, 
i quick glance at the air-speed indicator, 
zontal position, is sufficient assurance that the ship has a comfortable 
legree of sustentation. 


novement of the yoke (and application of power, if necessary) similar 
to one’s reactions to deviations from the horizontal of the rate-of-climb 
.eedle when in normal cruising conditions. 

In other words, when the needle of the air-speed indicator is in 
he ‘3 o’clock” position and a constant power setting is maintained, 
subsequent movements of the needle give direct indications of changes | 
»f attitude of the airplane; viz., if the NOSE GOES UP, then the air 
peed decreases and the NEEDLE MOVES ABOVE HORIZONTAL; 
f the NOSE GOES DOWN, then the air speed increases and the | 
NEEDLE DROPS BELOW HORIZONTAL. This, as I say, we have | 
‘ome to accept as regards the gliding speed indication. 

However, when we get around to the 140 m.p.h. graduation, it is | 
1ormally in the “‘7 o’clock” position where increases of air speed make 
the needle move upward and decreases of air speed make it move 
downward, thereby not directly depicting the variations in the attitude | 
of the airplane. 


knob so that the 140 m.p.h. graduation is in the “3 o’clock” position, 
we gain the advantage of a DIRECT reading of the plane’s attitude 
when the power is set for cruising at that air speed in the manner in 
which we are normally accustomed to interpreting the rate-of-climb 
indicator. 

Should the air-speed indicator be in direct proximity to the turn- 
ind-bank indicator (or other turn indicator), we gain the additional 
advantage of being able to concentrate wholly on the TURN and 
LATERAL ATTITUDE indications since one can easily observe the 
horizontality of the air-speed needle WITHOUT LOOKING DI- 
RECTLY AT IT and correct any deviations from the horizontal by a 
corrective movement of the yoke, STILL WITHOUT LOOKING DI- 
RECTLY AT THE AIR-SPEED INDICATOR. Inasmuch as DEVIA- 
TIONS FROM THE HORIZONTAL ARE MUCH MORE QUICKLY 
REACTED TO THAN DEVIATIONS FROM THE “7 O’CLOCK” 
POSITION, it is a much simpler matter to maintain an average 140 
m.p.h. air speed by, using the “3 o’clock” setting. 

Since one’s primary concern in flying thunderstorms, et al, is to 
avoid excessively high or slow air speeds while still maintaining a 


as a figure which is outside the range of gust stalls and still | 


I'll get to my} 


as witness, the installation of temperature and pressure | 


necessary, as deviations from the normal needle posi- | 


finding the needle in a hori-| 


Should the needle be below or above the hori- | 
zontal, the condition is quickly and naturally remedied by a correcting | 


about a mile down the road. The 
people were strangers, and they 
had a dog. He barked and growled 
and raised hell all the while I was 
trying to explain to the lady (a 
very suspicious one who wouldn’t 
open the door). I finally held the 
notice up so she could read it 
threugh the window. She said she 
didn’t want anv. I said I don’t 
want to know if you want any, I 
wart to know if vou have any. 
| She finally decided I was nuts and/| they even exist.” 
retreated. | I can’t help you.” 
I started back home thinking I then looked in the telephone 
maybe I could call the postmaster | 
| and explain the situation to him— | 
he would know who the carrier} 
| was; we could see the carrier and | 
find out where he | left the letter. 


the phone book. 
listed. 


They were not 
I called information on the 


me the number 
Park police 


of the New Hyde 
headquarters?” 
said, “There is no New Hyde Park 
police headquarters.” I said, 
“Can you give me the number of 
the police who control this area?” 
She said, 
me their names. 


” 


I said, 


She said, “Then | 


thought there is one of those in 
every area. 


a crack-up. 


He might know who 


| for which the power is set assures such a relatively level attitude, it 
| follows that an instrument arrangement which allows a direct associa- 
| tion of the air-speed needle movement with the plane’s attitude will 
| ease the task of maintaining a level attitude and the desired air speed. 
The standard instrument panel installation on Eastern Air Lines 
is ideal for such usage, as the air-speed indicator is immediately to | 


« 22 “no. , we /| . 
telephone and said, “Can you give) getting warm. 


book for the postal inspector. I| 


She | 


“You will, have to give| 
“T don’t | 
| know their names, I don’t know if | : 


| 
| 





He’s one of the guys} J 
we are supposed to call if we have | 


relatively straight and level attitude with sufficient altitude to clear | 
all obstructions and since the maintenance of the cruising air speed | 


| 


| 


| the left of the turn-and-bank indicator; and on a level with it so that | 


| with the air-speed needle in the “3 o clock” position, it is almost in | 
one’s direct field of vision when looking directly at the turn-and-bank | 
| indicator. This advantage would be somewhat diminished were the | 


I found a man who said the post- 
master 15 years ago was Mr. 
Brown. I thought, well now we’re 
The man also said 
that Mr. Brown was a religious 
man and went to church, though 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4). 


MASTER 


| air- speed indicator on the right side of the turn-and-bank indicator, | 


as it is installed on planes of some of the other air lines. However, 
to their liking, it would be a simple matter to change the relative 
positions of the instruments. A further advantage of using the ‘3 
o’clock”’ position setting is gained in a long climb to cruising altitude 
when the 120 m.p.h. graduation can be set there throughout the climb. 

Again, when operating on single engine, it simplifies instrument 
work to set the desired MINIMUM air-speed graduation in the “3 
o’clock”’ position. Then, one can concentrate wholly on the turn-and- 
bank indicator and altimeter, making corrections with yoke or power 
only when the air-speed needle is observed to rise above the horizontal. 
At any time desired, the gliding speed graduation can be quickly and 
easily moved into the “3 o’clock” position for the landing. 

The accompanying sketches show the EAL installations and that 
standard on some of the other air lines; also, how the latter might be 
rearranged. 

Should you consider this article of any value or interest, you are 
welcome to its contents for dissemination as you see fit. 

Hoping I may have succeeded in making clear what I had in mind 
and, if so, that others may find it as satisfying as I have, I’ll drop it 
in your lap. 





Sincerely yours, /s/ J. J. Kelley. 


, coe : _  |if the pilots on those other air lines find the method, herein described | 
By rotating the face of the air-speed indicator with the rotating 
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IS CONCEDED THAT ALL AIR 
LINE PILOTS MUST BE GOOD, NOT 
ONLY TO LIVE BUT TO AFFORD THEIR 
HUMAN CARGO A PROPER DEGREE OF 
SAFETY; AND AMONG AIR LINE PILOT 


It 


GROUPS, PAN AMERICAN’s 1035 PI- 
LOTS ARE IN THE FOREFRONT. CAP- 
TAIN OLAF S. ABRAHAMSEN, MAS- 
TER PILOT WITH PAN AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS TRANSATLANTIC OPERA- 
TIONS, ESTABLISHED A TRANSPORT 
RECORD JULY 22, WHEN HE BROUGHT 
A CONVERTED CORONADO OF THE 
NAVAL AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
INTO LAGUARDIA FIELD, NEW 
YorRK, IN 19 HOURS, 45 MINUTES 
AFTER LEAVING AN UNDISCLOSED 
BASE IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
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400 Pilots Attend) AIR TRAFFIC COLLISION SPELLS DEATH 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) | 








agreement, which is 
yet negotiated by 
any company, began | 
1944, and lasted for | 
nine days. The second series of 
conferences started on June 7, 
1944, and lasted for thirteen days. | 
At the close of the PAA confer-| 
ences, which got under way on Au- 
gust 11, this very extensive em- 
ployment agreement was nearly 
finished. Their pay sections were | 
still the subject of much tense} 
and, at times, heated discussion. 
On the whole, considering the ex- 
tent and involved nature of this 
operation which is carried on over | 
more than half the world, all the| 
conferences were productive of 
good results and a great amount | 
of progress was made. Obviously, | 
only fools would hope to complete 
a job like this in a short period of 
time. 
No Shortage of Trouble on TWA | Ga 

These conferences with Pan = 
American were interrupted at/| 
various times to take care of other | 
matters. On the 12th, Mr. Behncke | 


mat with “Red ; Foster, chairman | Two Army attack planes collide during maneuvers at Spokane, Washington. It happened on July | 
of TWA s pilots Council No. 2, Tre- | 23, 1944. One plane was completely dismembered in mid-air and the other fared much better, but in| 
lating to company-pilot relations. the end it was all the same—both planes fell and burned. People often say there is plenty of room in 
There has been no shortage of| the sky and nothing to run into. This is true. But there are occasions when planes run into each other. | 
trouble on TWA, and obviously| That’s the reason why there must be air traffic control. 

there is likewise no shortage of | = = == —- - ——————— = = = 
representing work. On August 15, | The new board members who were | all of Council No. 18; George H. 
Mr. Behncke met with a committee| appointed as a result of the| Prince, chairman, Council No. 7; 


employment 
the largest 
ALPA with 
on April 5, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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sive presentation of its future| 
plans with particular reference to | 


| TACHING A 





Load ‘Em Heavy 
Gas ‘Em Light 


Says TOMMy BRIDGES, CHAIR- 
MAN, COUNCIL No. 48, CHICAGO & 
SOUTHERN AIR LINES, “I AM AT- 
POEM THAT I WROTE 
WHILE FLYING THE ALASKA DIvI- 
SION ON CONTRACT AIR CARGO FOR 
THE COMPANY. I JUST THOUGHT IF 


| YOU RUN SHORT OF SOMETHING FOR 


THE PAPER SOME 
MIGHT BRING BACK 
TWO FOR SOME OF 
FLEW UP THERE,” 


MONTH THIS 
A MEMORY OR 
THE BOYS WHO 


Fairbanks to Anchorage 


| Clear the flight; 


Load ’em heavy, 
Gas ’em light. 


The weather is bad, 


| It’s beginning to snow; 
| But don’t tell the pilots, 
| They won't want to go. 


The weather is secret, 
There’s a war, you know! 
The passes are closed, 
But you still have to go. 


So you shove on the throttles 
And moan down the ramp. 
When you finally break ground, 
The seat’s out of your pants. 


| When you get in the air, they say, 
|“Don’t go that way, 


That’s not the procedure, 
Yow'll end up in the bay.” 


of American Airlines pilots; name-| Damon-Behncke conferences were| and Jerome E. Wood, chairman, | 
ly, Prince Hamer, G. Shoemaker, | the following: M. D. Ator and! Council No. 51. These conferences | 
J. Burns, D. S. Shipley, and J. F.| p, yp, Carpenter, AA; W. H. Rec-| extended through the 28rd, 24th, | 


its expansion program. The pilots 
were impressed. 


American Export and 


Bledsoe. Also present as visitors| ods and A. E. Hamer, ALPA. It 
were J. W. G. James, chairman, | is a foregone conclusion that this 
British Air Line Pilots Association, | ease will be heard in the near fu- 
and Bernard C. Frost, chairman, | ture and a decision reached. 
Baltimore Council, BALPA. Many | er 

current problems were made the | Next Stop Is Miami 


subject of discussion, mostly re-| The third series of employment 


lating to the company’s Trans-| agreement conferences with Pan 
atlantic operation. | American Airways ended on Au- 
New Board for Shipley gust 22 at 12 noon, and Mr. 

On August 17, Mr. Behncke! Behncke and Mr. Ulrich departed 


conferred with Mr. Ralph Damon, | 
vice-president and general man-| to begin conferences with Eastern 
ager of American Airlines, re-| Air Lines on the following day 
garding the Shipley case which,| to amend its employment agree- 
for some time, had been bogged| ment. They arrived at 9:30 p. m. 
down and in a state of confusion.|on August 22 and immediately 
As a result of this conference, the| went into conference with EAL 
case was brought to a head suffi-| pilot conferees in preparation for 
ciently so that it is apparent that| the conferences with the company 
it will be heard by a newly ap-|the following day, which started 
pointed American Airlines Pilots’| at 10:00 a. m. on August 23, as 
System Board of Adjustment in| scheduled. The company was rep- 
the near future. At the first meet-| resented by S. L. Shannon, vice- 
ing between Messrs. Damon and) president, operations, and his as- 


at 12:30 p. m. by plane for Miami 


Behncke on July 21 to unravel all! sistant, John Halliburton. Repre- 
the involvements and confusion] senting the pilots were Messrs. 
which have crept into this case, it} Behncke and Ulrich of ALPA 


headquarters; Warren T. Jamie- 
son, chairman; Watson T. Babbitt, 
vice-chairman; Frank B. Kern, 
first pilot; John B. Armstrong, first 


was decided to appoint an entirely | 
new board to replace the old board | 
which was made up of the follow- | 
ing members: William Littlewood, 
chairman, AA; L. Stephan, vice-| pilot; Frank Baque, Jr., senior 
chairman, ALPA; W. T. Ridley,| copilot representative; William V. 
AA; and L. R. Williams, ALPA.| Shepherd, copilot representative, 

















and 25th. On the evening of the 
26th, Messrs. Behncke and Ulrich 
left for Chicago at 10:30 and ar- 
rived home the next morning at 
8:10, which was Sunday. 
Behncke Speaks before 
Largest Mass Meeting 

While in Miami, Mr. Behncke 
spoke at a mass meeting of all the 
pilots residing in the Miami area. 
This meeting was held on the eve- 
ning of August 25 at the Coral 
Gables Country Club, 
Gables, Florida. It was by far the 
largest local mass meeting ever 
held. More than 400 pilots at- 
tended. Miami is forging rapidly 


to the front as an air line trans-| 


portation center and has a geo- 
graphical advantage inasmuch as 
it is not only a large terminal for 
domestic operation but also a main 
springboard for the South At- 
lantic, Caribbean, and South Am- 
erican operations, including the 
Canal Zone. The number of pilots 
who reside in and around Miami is 
surprisingly large. The meeting 
was a decided success and every- 
one present felt that much good 
was accomplished. Behncke dis- 
cussed the history of ALPA and 
what it is doing at the present 


Coral | 


time, and went into a very exten-| 





| 
| 





—International News Photo 

CAVEMEN It is said that civilization first struggled from the chasms of prehistoric darkness in 
European caves. Well, it looks as if we’re back. Only this time we’re utilizing the said 

caves to a very good advantage in civilization’s greatest game which is killing one another. The trouble 
with this game is that its appurtenances are becoming so efficient that the rules are going to have to be 
made very strict, or the game will be outlawed—or we'll all be living in caves once again, and no fooling. 
Anyway, enough of this batter. This cave near the Italian front line, once occupied by the Germans, is 
now being used by a Royal Air Force regiment unit as a headquarters. The unit wireless operator is at 
work at the left. The officers’ sleeping quarters are at the right, as is also the drying department for the 





regiment’s laundry. It is a most unusual picture—yes, most. 


; 


American Airlines Agreements 
Submitted to NMB 

The busy days of August were 
made still busier by the submission 
of two employment agreement 
deadlock cases to the National 
Mediation Board. One, the Ameri- 
can Airlines case, was submitted on 
August 30; the other, the Ameri- 
can Export case, was submitted 
on September 1. 
no good reason for either one’s be- 
ing submitted to the Board be- 


: (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
A Religious Man 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 








he didn’t know where Mr. Brown 
lived. I thought maybe I could 
find some religious person who 
knew Mr. Brown. I found a man 
in a speak-easy who was very well 
lubricated and willing to cooper- 


ate. He knew Mr. Brown and 
where he lived. I went over there. 
Mr. Brown wasn’t home and 


couldn’t be reached, but he was 
the postmaster and would be home 
| later. Later, I went back and saw 
Mr. Brown. He was a nice old 
gentleman. I explained the situa- 
|tion to him. He said, “All you 
| have to do is wait till Monday and 
| come to the post office, and we’ll 
| get your letter.” I said, “I need 
| it now and willing to find the car- 
rier to learn what he did with the 
letter, so I can get it.”? He said, 
“His name is Joe, but I don’t 
know where he lives and he won’t 
be back till Monday.” I said, 
“What about the post office phone, 
why isn’t it listed?” He said, “Oh, 
that, we don’t have the number 
listed, because people are always 
calling up and bothering us.’ 

I then went home with the idea 
that I’d have to think of some new 
plan of attack. When I got home, 
my wife said a neighbor reported 
that she had seen another neigh- 
bor talking to the mailman and 
|the mailman had left a letter 
there. I rushed right over to the 
neighbors, but they were not 
home. Another neighbor saw me 
though and told me that they 
would be back later. Later, I 
| went back and I’ll be damned if 
| they didn’t have the letter. I got 
|there just in time, too. They 
| thought we were not at home and 
they were going to take the letter 
down and drop it in the post office. 
There is no telling what complica- 
tions that might have led to. 

If the letter had not been a 
“special,” he would have left it un- 
der the door and not have given 
it the special attention. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
“Red” Foster. 





There is really | 


| 
| So you make many turns, 
| Then get on your way; 

| Hit vertical currents— 
|God! How you pray. 

| 

| The window cracks out, 


| But you keep on your way. 
| The air might get rough— 
| So they say. 


| After through winds, 

| The gear’s up again. 
You look at the seat— 
No cushion to sit in. 

| You keep riding along, 
The passes get tight; 
At 400 indicated, 

You go out of sight. 


| When you get back to Anchorage 
| And you're sure you've done right, 
| The Colonel steps up and says, 


|“What’s the matter, no flight?” 


| You start out again. 

The weather’s the same, 

| When you finally see Fairbanks, 
| Your sighs give you pains. 

| Yowre soon in the air 

And over the top, 

| Wondering why Whitehorse 
Has to be the next stop. 


| The mountains get higher, 

| The temperature goes down. 

|The snow starts sticking— 

Why worry? Yow’re southbound. 


YOU MUSH INTO WHITEHORSE TO 

PICK UP SOME GAS— 

THE SQUAWS WANT A RIDE, SAY 

THEY HAVE A PASS. 

THEN YOU TAKE OFF IN A SPIRAL, 
IT’S ALTITUDE YOU NEED. 

AT 10,000 FEET YOU’RE PUSHING 
FOR SPEED. 


By now it is dark, 

And yowre flying by gauges; 
You turn on the radio, 

But the darn thing just rages. 


SO YOU TRY FOR THE TOP TO SHAKE 
OFF SOME ICE, 

AT SEVENTEEN-FIVE IT DOESN’T FLY 
NICE. 

You CHECK ON THE COMPASS AND 
SIT THERE AND SWEAR. 

IF THAT THING GOES OUT, YOU’LL 
NEVER GET THERE. 


It takes eleven hours, 
Yow’re tired and cold. 
You brace yourself up 
And try to be bold. 


| You start to let down. 
| It’s sure a long way! 

But when you get contact, 
You feel it’s your day. 





You pass another ship, 
| Then it goes out of sight— 
Must be some fool going 





| — 





CONVENTION 
It is planned, barring unfore- 
seen happenings, that the 1944 
convention will be held in Chi- 
cago at the Del Prado Hotel, be- 
ginning on December 4, 1944, 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 





A ROCKET IS FIRED — 


Ses 





—International News Photo It’s depl ble, | h tl i 
s > "e 4 Ne -r z 
These fourteen high speed photos, taken by a super speed camera,, t’s deplorable, but what other in 


show the firing of a projectile by a rocket-equipped P-47 Thunderbolt 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces. The top photo shows the first puff of 
smoke as the rocket is fired. Beneath, in chronological order, are the 
successive stages, down to the last picture, where the rocket is shown 
clear of the plane. It’s a remarkable action picture and proves again 
that two can play at the same game. Rocket-hurling air battle aircraft 
was first utilized in this war by “Hitlerites’ and also was another 
of their much flaunted secret weapons. Things have changed a lot since 
the beginning of World War No. II, and now it’s little more than a war 
continued by the Germans so that Hitler’s miserable life can be 
extended just a little longer. 


ONE FOR GRIPES 
ONE FOR SAFETY 


By DON COFFEY 
Council No. 34, UAL 


San Francisco, California 


other for safety, and one for any- 
thing new that comes up. Almost 


signments. 
The Smokes Are on Taylor 


pilots, another for gripes, still an- | 


everyone has a part in these as-| 


IT’S DEPLORABLE 


| (Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 


|cause both were agreed to one} 
| hundred per cent by the companies | 


and the pilot conferees. The fault 
lies with these companies, 
“welching’” is what their 
amounts to. The American Airlines 
case, on which the service of the 
| National Mediation Board was in- 
voked, related to an amendment to 
its basic working agreement. This 
amendment was completely agreed 
to on June 29, 1944. Later, the 
company refused to sign it and in- 
jected numerous changes and took 
|a number of other confusion gen- 
erating actions which can only be 
interpreted as premeditated stall- 
ing and delaying. 

The American Export case is in 
much the same category. This is 
not an amendment but a basic 
agreement. It was completely 
agreed to by the company and the 
pilot conferees on June 27, 1944; 
but instead of signing it and sub- 
mitting it to the National Railway 
Labor Panel in accordance with 
| regular and proper procedure, this 
company submitted it to the Navy 
| because they happen to have a 
government contract to transport 
men and materials for the Navy 
Department. Then, to add insult to 
injury, they made it known after 
the Navy got through with it, it 
would have to go next to American 
Airlines, which company is seek- 
ing to buy out Export through the 
medium of a stock acquisition pro- 
posal which is now before the CAB 
for approval. It is all very irregu- 
lar and certainly not in line with 
honest-to-goodness employer and 
employee relations procedure. It is 
obvious that some of the com- 
panies are deliberately taking ad- 
vantage of the war to delay, con- 
fuse, and retard their employment 
agreement negotiations and rela- 
tions generally with their pilots. 


terpretations can be 
placed on such actions. 
My, What Big Sharp 
Icicles You Have 

The weather continues to be 
good, but we shouldn’t become too 
trusting. It is not going to be long 
until we will again be playing the 
part of Little Red Hiding Hoods, 
|} and the weather will be the big 
bad wolf, and we'll be saying, “My, 
|what big sharp icicles you have, 
mama, etc., etc.” The moral being 
| that a false sense of security in 
air line flying is dangerous and 
too much of this is deadly. 


rightfully 








and | 
action | 























ONE CAN’T PLEASE EVERYONE—OR CAN ONE? 

That august senator from Kentucky, A. W. (Dear Alben) Bark- 
ley, rose one day in the upper House of Congress and told a story of 
quite an unusually heavy oration on everything’s wrong with every- 
thing. He said: ‘I once heard a New England preacher who had a 
miscellaneous assortment of all kinds of people in his congregation— 
rich, poor, high and low, aristocrats, and just plain people. He never 
liked to offend any of them with his sermons, but he felt he must 
| preach a sermon on sin. So he lashed away at it one Sunday morn- 
|ing, and concluded somewhat as follows: ‘Brethren, I say unto you, 
repent of your sins (in a measure). Ask for forgiveness (more or 
less) or you will be damned (to some extent).’ The sermon evidently 
satisfied everybody.” 


SEEING IS 
No, these 
in an Alaskan 
are so many 
actually need swimming 
plans and fin control to 
keep them from colliding. 

The picture was taken 
in Alaska during the fall 
when coastal streams 
throughout Alaska were 
becoming choked with 
the thousands of salmon 
which head up into the 
salmon spawning grounds 
in the lakes and other 
sources of the streams. It 
is hardly imaginable, but 
by the time they enter 
fresh water, the salmon 
no longer eat; their diges- 
tive organs have ceased to 
function, and after spawn- 
ing they die. Sounds 
screwy, doesn’t it? It is 
screwy—first starve and then di 


BELIEVING 

aren’t spots before your eyes. They are actually. fish 
stream. What a paradise for Isaac Waltons! There 
that they 3 ae ee 






-? 





s ‘. 


isn’t it? 


e—pleasant “thought, 


THEY TELL THIS ONE FOR THE TRUTH 

A young man, who had labored long and tenaciously at an Eastern 

college to win his M. D. degree, decided that there would be better 
fields in which to practice in one of the Western states. (The scene 
shifts to a Western state where we find our hero writing his state ex- 
amination for permission to practice medicine in his new locality.) 
Jhen he finished, he was tired, exhausted, and somewhat dis- 
| couraged, and sought a few minutes’ rest on a park bench near by. 
Finally, a gentleman appeared and, during the course of the conver- 
sation, asked the young doctor where he was from and what he was 
doing. When his newly-feund friend learned that he was taking the 
state medical examination, he said with much sparkle and anticipation, 
“What do you think of it?’ 

The young M. D. answered, ‘‘Why that’s the goddamnedest 
blankety screwed-up rigamarole I’ve ever been up against.” 

The stranger straightened up to his full height and remarked 
bluntly and in a very loud and disturbed voice, ‘““Young man, do you 
know who I am?” 

The startled M. D. said, “No, I don’t know who you are.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘then I’ll tell you. I am the state medi- 
- examiner who wrote the examination questions you are complaining 
about.” 

The M. D. from the East did some quick thinking and responded 


Pe ee Hinge —s loudly and with much snap, “Sir, do you happen to know who I am?” 
ie Hal Tay or passed out cigars The answer was “no,” to which the Easterner replied, softly as 
Cecil Odell has taken over as| June 13 for his nine-pound, four-| Aj] There Together if in prayer, “Thank God for that!” 
hairman, replacing Harry Huk-|teen-ounce baby _ girl. Jack | * ¢ * 
nN. ng. Cecil has been flying east out| Campbell had an emergency ap-| , F 
$ at wi | RE ae ahs : als : are F . lhe P | (Continued from Page 4, Col. 2) JT ISN 7 BALONEY AFTER ALL . 
- f£ San Francisco and has also pendix | operation in Denver a| ae = edt In the “Imagine That” column of the November, 1943, issue of 
thbound. een giving instructions to first| short time back. Captain Victor! good evening. He was passing the 


officers prior to their checking out 








McVey of Portland, who left for| 


the AIR LINE PILOT, there appeared a little skit about ice worms. 


























; , 7h Kast ‘ Of course, no one believed there was such a thing. The Association’s 
case TX in the DC-3. Harry Huking is|the Army in March, 1942, spent po sale "aa re First Vice-President, Orvis Nelson, who flies to our greatest territorial 
still fying west out of San Fran-|a short stay here. Vie is based eee Ee . | possession, Alaska, said there really were ice worms and foitowed up his 
IDE, SAY ga ; : ee ), | extravaganza on junior and senior | story with a curt, “That’s my story and I’ll stick to it.” Of course, w 
, cisco. The new chairman has given| at Washington, D. C. That will| characters, Jerry Wood. We all| are Aes wot is aunin oak this hie, tall ee pt RS ager ig Bs 
_ SPIRAL, different — aumgnments, one to| be all for now, so good-by till| began trying to outlie one another! from the land of Paul Bunyon, Northern Minnesota. It doesn’t pay. 
D. take care of signing up new co-| next month. ae |as several other characters came| But we did snicker a bit when he wasn’t looking. : 
PUSHING y itn eae a in and we started on a program of _ There are such things as real ice worms and here’s the proof, 
lt S Bab Face all |mass introductions. We met lots believe it or not. The cold, hard icy facts are that real ice worms are 
y | of the boys. pecs abundantly on glaciers in the summer in the shallow enclosures 
Ny = | It Was Good to See 
ges; * It was a good sight to see the| _ 
|men from various lines talking | 
Jes. land laughing together instead of | 
0 SHAKE seeing TWA in one corner, EAL | 
in another, American in another, | 
3N’T FLY UAL in the other in their own| — 
groups, with PAA trying also to} 
ASS AND find a secluded spot. Here we were | 
: all together and representing the} _ 
, YOU'LL Air Line Pilots Association; that’s| — — 
the way it is and should be. | es 
Dave Looks Cool and Comfortable | : a re 
We spotted Dave <a - a are Re, i nial 5 
ne Lae anes — n the surfaces containing water and a little dirt in certain parts of 
: a | Alaska. They are about as round as a small knitting needle and about 
and those of us who had never| an inch long. There are actually sixty species of snow and ice worms 
met Dave before, introduced our-| known to science. There you have it—straight from the scientific 
selves and proceeded to spread a| feed box—and Orvis Nelson, as usual, knows whereof he speaks, even 
little more “bull” as we waited | about ice worms. 
b for the rest to come. But there are, however, also such things as faked ice worms. In the 
—TWA Photo As it was getting no cooler, we Alaskan Gold-Rush days, there was in vogue an “ice worm cocktail.” 
Top Pilot Howard E. Hall has been with TWA for 15 years. As|all shed our coats and, lacking| The ice worms used to put into these cocktails were merely boiled pieces 
= a matter of fact, he’s been with the company ever since its beginning.| better manners, tossed them on the | of macaroni to impress and awe tenderfoots. A grizzly miner would 
When he started flying with TWA, he was a soft looking, pink-cheeked | jarge grand piano which sat at the | _ up to a hp wd = say, “Give me an 0 Worm cocktail’, 
youngster, and his associates nicknamed him “Baby Face,” a monicker| front of the room under the|*s ee celle opel ee oe “oe — yg 
————— which he has carried ever since. His isn’t a “baby face” now; he’s 4| mounted head of a large—a very | “worms” all in rg Poe = eteran = p go d 
a wrinkled veteran of the na Sw i gy a in . large moose, and we went to take goo ean un, of course. Yes, yes, oh yes, indeed. 
Washington papers because of having devised a new technique o “ : 
Sem Tranpaiantic flying. In a nutshell, this is what it amounts to: Pilot ae eae as lad — ao ; NOW, NOW, AFTER ALL 
ne 1944 Hall calls it “pressure pattern” flying because the essence of his theory pretty s dea a gg os) EAL Captain Ralph Hall, while on a S. American run, requested 
in Chi- is to follow the contours of pressure areas in the wind streams. This | Tecommendec that we delay the more specific information about an unusual upper air wind condition. 
alt. Toate is regarded a somewhat radical departure from the accepted procedure | meeting until 8:30 so as to allow | Here —— he received: ‘Those Westerlies were caused by a retrogres- 
1944 of laying out a great circle course and sticking to it from point of | ample time for everyone who was|sion of the Western periphery of the Bermuda-Azores ~—_ pressure 
f origination to destination regardless of the weather, just because the | cell.” Ralph reflected, “There I was down to my last periphery, and it 
great circle is the shortest route. ; 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 





was bent all out of shape.” 





Eight 


NEW ‘CAA ADMINISTRATOR 


Feed 


HHtiht 


William A. M. Burden, Assistant 


22, 1944, issued the following statement: 





—CAA Photo 
Secretary of Commerce, on August 
“The President's action in nomi- 


nating T. P. Wright as administrator of civil aeronautics is an outstanding 
step in preparing American civil aviation to meet its heavy postwar respon- 


sibilities. 


Wright is a leading figure in American civil aeronautics and 


has had broad international experience. Formerly vice-president and chief 
engineer of one of our leading aircraft manufacturing companies, he was 
drafted by the government early in 1940 to assume responsibility for its 
scheduling of our wartime aircraft production program as director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office. He has performed an outstanding service 
there in liaison between government and industry. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is fortunate in retaining the services of Charles I. Stanton, 
formerly deputy administrator of CAA, who has been serving as adminis- 
trator during the war emergency. Stanton will resume his duties as deputy 


administrator. 


As is indicated in his letter to the President, he desires to 


resume his civil service career in which he has served CAA and its pre- 


decessors with distinction over the last twenty years.” 


The new administra- 


tor is, no doubt, a pretty keen executive, having a background in the busi- 
ness generally, and rather extensive and varied. The question that is 


being poised throughout the air line industry is, 


“What does he know 


=< the air line business?” The only answer which seems to be apropos 


“We must wait and see.” 


on A Solid Round of Applause 


(Continued on oa Pane 7, Col. 3) 


coming and ‘suggested that the bar 
was just downstairs if we cared to 
relax over a coke. This we did. | 
Again We Become An Audience 
Mel Kassing won the toss but 
was the only man with the correct | 
change so I still owe him a short 
one—that is to say, a five-cent| 
coke. We ran into “Red” Miller 
whom we had not seen for quite a 
while inasmuch as he is based in 
Washington on ICD. With a pass- 
ing remark about Cincinnati and 
having finished our refreshments, 
we proceeded to again become an 
audience. 
“Red” Starts Meeting 
Chairman Foster called the | 
meeting to order at approximately | 
8:35 and asked if someone would | 








care to take down the minutes of | 
the meeting and then forthwith} 
snatched Jerry Wood from the 


crowd to handle the task without | 
giving any of the rest of us a| 
chance, as we_ eagerly surged | 
toward the front of the room. We} 
dejectedly returned to our places. | 
Speaker Is Introduced 
Properly and Fittingly 

Dave was introduced in proper | 
and fitting fashion and he natural- 
ly received a solid round of ap- 
plause, that is to say, everyone 
there applauded, but I’m sorry to} 
say the representation was poor— | 
no, it was lousy. I had never} 
thought that I would be able to 
attend a session of the Air Line} 
Pilots Association joint councils 


and see such poor attendance at| j 


any time, much less when the As- | 
sociation’s headman was there to | 
speak to us. I’m very sorry to see | 
such shallow interest and I wonder | 
if you men would have shown up | 
if the meeting would have been | 
on a different order. Would you| 
have come out if you had just| 
been fired for no apparent reason | 


or if you had just received an 
unauthorized pay cut? Would you 
have been there if the flying hours 


had just been increased to one 
|hundred and fifty hours per 
|}month? Well, you know the an- 


swer to that. These things didn’t 
happen though, did they? Well, 


| maybe it’s a good time to stop and 


figure out why these things have 
not come about, if you don’t al- 
ready know. 
Habitually Stay-aways Get Hell 

I am talking now to the men 
who could have been at our joint 
meeting as well as those of you 


| who habitually stay away from the 


regular council meetings. Why not 
give yourself a break and work 
with the whole group? We have a 
task impossible to perform as iso- 
lated individuals. Our Association 
is a ‘‘must” in successful and safe 
air line operation, so why not be- 
come an active cog and help your- 
self by engaging in active Associa- 
tion work? There are numberless 
| things to be done which you can 
|help to do as a member of the 
| ALPA in this very grand profes- 
| sion of air line flying. Let us see 
to it that our chairman is a good 
one and let us all help him to be a 
good chairman by volunteering 
our services so that it will be im- 
possible for him to be anything 
else. Remember this—the chair- 
man of your council has a non- 
paying, thankless job, but none- 
theless difficult, administering the 
affairs of your council. Please do 
not assume that he enjoys spend- 
ing his own leisure time helping 
you if you do not reciprocate this 
action. Put yourself in his place. 
| And in this connection, remember 
the local councils are the lifeblood 
of the whole Association. I urge 
you all to reflect to see if you are 
putting into the Air Line Pilots 
| Association as much as you take 
out—and please be fair in doing 


_THE _AIR LINE PILOT 











LATE NEWS 
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(Continued from Page 
the only air line executive selected 
by Dr. Donald A. Laird for inclu- 
sion in his new book entitled, ‘“‘The 
Technique of Building Personal 
Leadership.” They say there is 
considerable jealousy among top 
bracket air line executives. We 
don’t know—-we’re just pointing 
out the possibility. If so, watch 
the jealous ones burn. 


International 

Secretary of State Hull said 
that the recent American-Soviet 
talks on postwar civil aviation in- 
dicated that both nations favored 
organization of an _ international 
authority on civil aviation. 


so by glancing back at the laws} 


you have for your protection on 
hours of work and pay, as well as 
the many other benefits you gain 
through enacted law. If you are 
doubtful, read your copy of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, especially Title II. 
All for a Common Purpese 

It may be that some of us dislike 
certain others in our groups. This is 
quite natural, but I also believe that 
such instances are very few. If you 
are one of those few, why not leave 
it on that basis but continue to work 
with the majority? In this way. we 
will accomplish each of our difficult 
goals, all headed in the same direc- 
tion. 
It Seems to Be a Good Idea 

Dave outlined the overall setup of 
departments at Headquarters so as 
to take care of most eventualities. 
The actual placing into operation of 
the plan has begun. I realize it is not 
exactly as some of the members 
would have it, but, nevertheless, it 
seems to be a good idea. It is a diffi- 
cult task on the part of Headquarters 
in setting this plan into operation. It 
also necessitates the dividends of 
their attention to a certain degree 
from the basic job they have to do, 
so let us all give them as much co- 
operation as possible. After all, we 
are only pitied ourselves 


DRUM BEATING 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


wrong. They will expand, improve, 
and speed up to meet the competi- 
tion of the air.” 

As to skies filled with private 
family planes, Behncke cannot see 
it. ““‘Whether the individual takes 
up flying as a sportsman, for busi- 
ness, or for pleasure trips with his 
family, he’s going to have to be a 
pretty good pilot. There’s the prob- 
lem of air traffic. One just can’t 
get out and fly around any way. 


| this year from the few remaining 


| started the 


‘| Forces 


| ting a little tall lately, 


‘Dem Dar’ Bte-Blaels | 


(Continue -d from ene ats 8, Col. 3) 


| to know that I will welcome them 
with open arms, let them stay at 
my home, drink my bourbon, wear 
my shoes, use my car (with tires 
and gas complete), and fly all my 
flights that depart after 5:59 a. m. 
Now, let’s get those bids in! 
Bachelor Die-Hards Enjoy 
Present Life 

Summer has taken its toll again 


bachelor first officers. Carrol Wil- 
liams and Phil Smith have each 
trek on that rocky 
path. In fact they each have been 
married such a short time that 
they haven’t gotten off the pay- 
ment, as yet. That leaves a few 
more bachelors around but most 
of them are die-hards, and with 
the present man shortage they’re 
enjoying their present life too 
much to become involved with less 
than three at one time. Some of 
the stories they tell! I’m getting 
so that I make out the flight plan 
myself so they won’t have to stop 
talking. The tales have been get- 
and I’m 
beginning to think they are mak- 
ing them up just to get out of the 
work. Oh well, it’s worth it as I 
can’t think up such good ones my- | 
self. 

This about winds up the report 
for this month. In closing, I ask | 
anyone from our council who has 
any news to be sure to slip it into 
my mailbox. 


Too, planes are going to be faster, 
and that means the need of skill.” 
Behncke, who learned to fly in 
1915 and was a pilot in World 
War No. I, said the nation never 
_— crag allow its Army and 
Navy Air Forces to drop to “the 
disgracefully low level of activity 
and training’ it did following 
World War No. I. 

While operations of 
will be cut sharply after 
the war, the equipment and avia- 
tion installations should not be 
junked, he said, but be kept for 
use with current battle planes be- 
ing replaced by later models as 
they wear out. 

Behncke said he believed com- 
paratively few of the thousands of 
war fliers will remain in aviation 
after the war. 

“Most of them will want to re- 
turn to or undertake other occupa- 
tions,” he said. “Few will come 
out of the war with the experience 


the Air 








|missioned a second lieutenant. 


_August 1 944 


He ‘Was There 


Lt. Col. Stanley J. Cavill, one-time 
barnstormer and eight-year Western 





| Air Lines pilot, was made a senior 


pilot recently at the Ninth Air Force 
Troop Carrier Base in the European 
Theater of Operations. Lt. Col. Cavill 


—Western Air Lines Phot 
whose wife, Mrs. Alice F. Cavill 
lives at 720 South 13 East Street, in 


| Salt Lake City, Utah, is the opera 


tions officer for this combat wing o 
Brigadier General Paul L. Williams 


|Ninth Air Force Troop Carrier Com 


mand. Troop Carrier planes spear 
headed the all-out Allied invasio: 
by dropping thousands of parachute 


| and glider-borne infantry into North 


ern France from an aerial caravan 
nearly 200 miles long. After matricu 
lating at Polytechnic high schoo 


| and college, the son of Mr. and Mrs 


Fred H. Cavill of Montana, began a 
five-year barnstorming tour that 
ended in 1931. Then he turned to 
stunt flying, finally landing a posi- 
tion as captain on the Salt Lake air 
lines in April, 1933. Entering the air 
corps on May 15, 1942, he was com 
He 
joined his present outfit as assistan! 
operations officer in July, 1943. Lt 
Col. Cavill is credited with 9490 
flying hours. 

to qualify them for air line opera 
tion without starting at the bot 
tom. The industry could not pos 
sibly absorb more than a smal 
percentage of them, and it wil 
take the best.” 


BACK FROM AN INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT MISSION 





OSWALD 
DISCUSSIONS 
ES TO TELL 
TECHNICAL 


RYAN 


NATIONAL 
SCRIPTION. 
COMMON SENSE. 


(LEFT) OF 
IN MADRID ABOARD A PAN 


AVIATION MISSION TO SPAIN, 


SHORT AND SNAPPY, 


—Pan American Airways Photo 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, RETURNING FROM 
AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS CLIPPER, PAUS- 
NEWSPAPER REPORTERS AT LAGUARDIA FIELD THE PURPOSE OF THE 
WHICH HE DESCRIBED AS BEING PRELIMIN- 
ARY TO THE FULFILLMENT OF GOVERNMENT PLANS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTER- 
AIR TRANSPORTATION. 
ARE GOING TO HAVE ONE AWFUL TIME ENLARGING UPON AND MISQUOTING THIS DE- 
RYAN IS ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING MEMBERS OF THE CAB; AND WHILE 
HE IS AN EMINENT ATTORNEY, HE ALSO POSSESSES AN AMPLE AMOUNT OF GOOD 
THE AIR LINE’ PILOTS HOLD HIM IN HIGH REGARD. 


WHAT? 





THE NEWSPAPERS 
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